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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


SSURANCE of the presence of 
God in the soul of the believer 

is the greatest comfort to every Chris- 
tian. All through the Scriptures the 
presence of God is a fact that cannot 
be gainsaid. He is 
in the Bible. 


everywhere 
That is His book. And 
as the child said in the Sunday school, 
“The God to 
me, which I read for myself.” 

It is a letter from the Heavenly 


Bible is a letter from 


Father to every human being who 
will read it, and everyone who reads 
it with a devout heart will have the 
experience of the presence of God in 
the 
pleasure seeking, the carnal minded, 
the indifferent and 


soul. The world at large, the 


the skeptic will 
say you cannot know God, you can- 
not have any conscious experience of 
His presence in your soul. 

But listen to the inspired writer, 
Jude, who says in his General Epis- 
tle: 

“These are murmurers, complainers, 
walking after their own lusts; and 
their mouth speaketh great swelling 
words, having men’s persons in ad- 
miration because of advantage.” 

Does not that description truly rep- 
resent the worldly people, the selfish, 
the “grafters” of our day and of ev- 
ery 


age. How pained and shocked 


every decent citizen is to behold so 
many of our leading financiers, in- 
surance men and politicians entangled 
in the scandals of the day. It is not 
to be wondered at that the lesser lights 
in business affairs should admire these 
men in the heyday of their prosperity, 
and that ‘ 
valent. 


‘graft’ should be so pre- 


But the Apostle continues : 
“But, the 


words which were spoken before of 


beloved, remember ye 


the Apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; 
“How that they told you there 


should be mockers in the last time, 
who should walk after their own un- 
godly lusts. 

“These be they who separate them- 
selves, sensual, having not. the 
Spirit. 

“But ve, beloved, building up your- 
selves in your most holy faith; pray- 
ing in the Holy Ghost, 

“Keep yourselves in the love of 
God, looking for the mercy of the 
Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. 

“And 
making a difference: 

“And others save with fear, pulling 


of some have compassion, 


them out of the fire; hating even the 


garment spotted by the flesh.” 
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Able to Keep From Falling. 

And the inspired ‘writer concludes 
with this comforting and strengthen- 
ing assurance to every believer: 

“Now, unto Him that is able to keep 
you from falling and to present you 
faultless before the presence of His 
glory with exceeding joy, 

“To the only wise God our Saviour, 
be glory and majesty, dominion and 
power, both now and _ forever. 
Amen.” 

All who believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ can be certain of the presence 
of God in the soul if the heart be- 
lieves unto righteousness and the 
mouth makes confession of Christ un- 
to salvation. 


A Bag With Holes. 

The wickedness, the sin, that is 
abroad in the world to-day among 
those who have been prominent in pub- 
lic affairs lies in the fact that while 
they outwardly profess to be Chris- 
tians because they have been “bap- 
tized,” “confirmed,” and go to church 
occasionally, their heart is not right 
with God. They are of the earth 
earthy. The Prophet Haggai says of 
such: 


“Ye have sown much, and bring in 
little; ye eat but ye have not enough; 
ye drink, but ye are not filled with 
drink ; ye clothe you, but there is none 


warm; and he that earneth wages, 
earneth wages to put it into a bag with 
holes.” 

That is the condition of those who 
obtain money by unrighteous means. 
They hope for satisfaction and happi- 
ness by their efforts, but their money 
goes into a “bag with holes.” This 
has been demonstrated in many cases 
in the recent insurance scandals in 
this city. 
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The American Name Tarnished, 

The writer was abroad when the 
exposure of the insurance scandals in 
connection with the largest institutions 
in America occurred, and the shock 
to all Americans in Europe was 
appalling. Every American visiting 
Europe feels proud of his country in 
contrast with what he sees there. But 
these insurance scandals made us all 
silent. Hitherto “graft” was supposed 
to be confined to the leaders of Tam- 
many Hall, but here were our fore- 
most men in public life implicated in 
disreputable financial transactions. It 
is noteworthy that many of these men 
are Roman Catholics or allied with 
members of that Church. Not one 
of these “grafters’” was an active 
member of any evangelical Protestant 
Church. 


The Roman Church Oppresses the 

People. 

We publish this month an appre- 
ciative sketch of Paul Sarpi, by our 
famous American writer, W. D. 
Howells, which will be read with in- 
terest by our readers. 

Another American writer who knew 
Italy well, the late Bayard Taylor, in 
his letters from Europe sixty years 
ago (“Views A-Foot’”) gives a de- 
scription of the great cathedral in 
Milan, the Duomo (which we found 
to be accurate during our recent 
visit to Europe), and then says: 

“Tt is mournful to see a people op- 
pressed in the name of religion. Im- 
mense treasures, wrung drop by drop 
from the credulity of the poor and 
ignorant, are made use of to pamper 
the luxury of those who profess to 
be mediators between man and the 
Deity. The poor wretch may perish 
af starvation on a floor of precious 








mosaic which, perhaps, his own pit- 
tance has helped to form, while ceil- 
ings and shrines of inlaid gold mock 
his dying eye with their useless splen- 
dor. Such a system of oppression, 
disguised under the holiest name, can 
only be sustained by the continuance 
of ignorance and blind superstition.” 

What the Church of Rome has done 
for the people of Europe she will do 
in America if Protestants will give 
her aid and encouragement. 


Protestants Injuring Catholics. 

The power and influence of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in New York and 
our other large cities are not derived 
from the adhesion of the people who 
are nominally Roman Catholics, but 
from Protestants. The Catholics of 
all nationalities in America desire free- 
dom and liberty if they can obtain this 
boon. They have come here from 
European countries where they could 
not obtain civil or religious freedom 
and their opportunities of material ad- 
vancement were limited. It is a fa- 
miliar saying among these immigrants 
that in America they have butter for 
their bread and their clothing is made 
of wool. But their spirits, their souls 
yearn forsomething that will help them 
to a larger, a better life than they had 
in Europe. The opportunity for de- 
velopment is here, and they eagerly 
avail themselves of the material ad- 
vantages of the country. But they see 
that the forces which kept them in 
ignorance and subjection in their na- 
tive countries are active in the same 
lines here, and their efforts to eman- 
cipate themselves from such forces 
are thwarted by the favor and patron- 
age bestowed on priests and prelates 
by influential Americans. Every Prot- 
estant who gives aid and encourage- 
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ment to the Roman Catholic Church 
does a serious injury to the Catholic 
people who have realized what an ob- 
stacle that Church has been to their 
advancement in their own countries. 
They would be free here, but they are 
restrained in their efforts to become 
free like other American citizens by 
the example of their employers and 
public men who give money and show- 
er favors upon the Roman Catholic 
Prot- 
estant employers who sustain the Ro- 
man Catholic Church add links to the 
chain that binds the people to that 
system from which they would be de- 
livered. Those Protestants do not 
think of the injury they are doing in 
this respect. They mean to be kind, 
and they imagine their generosity is 
a favor to their employees. But it is 
the very contrary, for the Roman 
Church is the same soul-enslavement, 
the same liberty destroying system 
that the ancestors of these Protestants 
had to contend against and escape 
from in days gone by. Every Protest- 
ant who sustains the Roman Catholic 
Church injures the Catholic people. 


ecclesiastics and their agents. 





Passages to Memorize. 

SUGGESTED BY HELEN MILLER GOULD. 

“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path.”—Psalm 
119: 105. 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

Exodus 20: 1-17.—The Command- 
ments, 

Psalm 1.—The Righteous and the 
Wicked. 

Psalm 8.—God’s Glory and Man’s 
Dignity. 

Psalm 19.—The Works and the 
Word of God. 

Psalm 23.—“The Lord is my Shep- 
herd.” 
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Psalm 27.—Fearless Trust in God. 

Psalm 91.—The Lord a Refuge. 

Psalm 103.—Praise for the Lord’s 
Mercies. 

Psalm 121.—God the Keeper of His 
People. 

Isaiah 53.—Prophecy of the Mes- 
siah’s Sufferings and Death. 

Isaiah 55.—The Ultimate Triumph 
of the Messiah’s Kingdom. 

Micah 6:8.—True Religion. 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

Matthew 5:1-16; Matthew 5: 43- 
48; Matthew 6; Matthew 
mon on the Mount. 

Matthew 
Apostles. 

Matthew 
Christ. 


7.—er- 


10: 2-4.—The Twelve 


Confessing 


Matthew 22:35-40.—The Sum- 
mary of the Law. 

Matthew 25.—Parables of the Last 
Things. 

Matthew 28:18-20.—The Great 
Commission. 

Mark 10: 13-16.—Jesus Blesses Lit- 
tle Children. 

Luke 9: 23.—The Duty of Christ’s 
Followers. 

Luke 15.—Parables. 

John 1: 1-14.—Christ the Word of 
God. 

John 3; 16.—God’s Love. 

John 4: 1-26.—True Worship. 

John 10.—The Good Shepherd. 

John 14.—‘Let not your heart be 
troubled.” 


John 15. 


; —“T am the true Vine.” 
John 17.—Our Lord’s Prayer. 
Romans 8: 35-39.—No 

from Christ. 


Separation 


I Corinthians 13.—Christian Love. 


James 1:12.—The Victor’s Re- 
ward. 


Revelation 21:2 


2-27; Revelation 
22: 1-5.—Heaven. 
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Salvation for Catholics. 
BY PATRICK BRADY. 


The most difficult religious question 
for a Roman Catholic to solve is justi- 
fication by faith. He has been taught 
that the grace of God can come to him 
only through the sacraments which the 
priest alone can administer. No priest, 
no sacrament—no sacrament, no sal- 
vation, is an axiom that is firmly be- 
lieved by the most intelligent Roman 
Catholic as well as the most ignorant. 
The cause of this is to be found in 
their spiritual blindness. They do not 
read the Bible, and no one has told 
them that their sins can be forgiven 
by faith in the finished work of Christ, 
and that by Him they have access un- 
to the fulness of God’s love. 

The Lord Jesus says: “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life.”—John 
14:0. 

And “No man cometh to the Father 
but by Me.”—John 14:6. 

There is no way, no pathway to 
Heaven, but Jesus, without whom no 
man can come to the Father. 

There is no mediator but the one be- 
tween God and man—the man, Christ 
Jesus. 

No advocate for sinners but Jesus 
Christ the righteous. 

No sacrificing priest but the Son of 


God, Christ Jesus. No sacrifice for 


sins but His blood, once shed upon 


the cross. 


No forgiveness but through faith in 
the Saviour. No secret confession, but 
to God, in Christ. 

No absolution, but from the Great 
High Priest, Jesus the Son of God. 
No peace, but by His blood, through 
faith in Him. 

No purgatory, but the blood of 
Jesus continually cleansing from all 
sin. 











EUROPEAN NOTES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Il. 

ELIGIOUS conditions in 
R France, as indicated in these 
Notes last 
factory. The situation is complex, 
but a bright future is anticipated 
for the cause of Protestantism. The 
law for the the 
churches from pass 


month, are not satis- 


separation of 
the State will 
the Senate, as it has received the 
sanction of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and will become effective early 
in the new Then all the 
churches, Catholic and 
Protestant, disestablished, 
and religious freedom will prevail 


year. 
Roman 
will be 


as in this country. 

The the Protestant 
Church in France, and the divisions 
which 


condition of 


hindered its 
while receiving State aid under the 


have growth 
Concordat, have been lucidly set 


forth by the Rev. Charles A. Sal- 


mond, D.D., of Edinburgh, who was: 


y the Scottish 
churches to visit France and re- 


commissioned by 


port on the religious condition of 


that country. His report, which 
appeared in a pamphlet of 100 
pages with the title, “The Relig- 


ious Question in France,” was pub- 
lished at the time arrived 
last Within its 
limits it is the most comprehensive 
the and the 
ablest presentation of the case that 
has appeared in language. 
From this report of Dr. Salmond | 


when I 
in France July. 


review of situation 


any 
quote the following regarding the 


the 
in France—which is 


divisions in Reformed Church 
sometimes 
styled the Church of the Hugue- 
Dr. Salmond 


Protestants are no longer scoffed 


nots. Savs: 
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at and persecuted, as suspected for- 
eigners (“Anglais”), or their re- 
ligion regarded as an importation. 
It is recognized that they can be 
as good Frenchmen as any, and 
that their faith is not a new and 
outlandish heresy, but a faith by 
which many of their fathers nobly 
lived, and for which not a few of 
them cheerfully died in France cen- 
turies ago. 

This is not to say that everything 
has gone smoothly with the Re- 
formed Church, since the inception 
of the Third Republic. It has had 
its difficulties to contend with, both 
without and within. 


Internal trouble has arisen chiefly 
from the prevalence of rationalistic 
opinion in certain Protestant cir- 
cles, and of an accompanying in- 
dividualism in action which has 
broken in on Church unity and hin- 
dered harmonious and effective co- 
operation. Speaking generally, it 
may be affirmed of the Eglise Li- 
bre, pastors and congregations, that 
they are evangelical in belief and 
evangelistic in spirit. The same is 
true of the majority in the Eglise 
Réformée. But by no means of 
all. The old conflict between the 
Evangelical and Liberal parties, 
which broke out early in the 19th 
century within the State Church, 
cannot be said to have ended yet; 
though, when all is said about the 


taint of rationalism and _ so-called 
Christian Deism within the Re- 
formed Church, it remains to be 
told, that it has never since the 
time of Napoleon’s Concordat 
shown so much religious life as 


under the Third Republic. 

The Liberal Party, as such, has 
certainly not grown, as the years 
have passed. It has secured some 
favors from those in power, as for 
instance in the electoral subdivi- 
sion of Paris in 1882, which was so 
contrived as to give a small Lib- 
eral majority in one of the par- 
ishes, that of the Oratoire. But 
the party, on the whole, has tended 
to diminish in numbers, if not in 
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tenacity, some of its leaders having 
found themselves more at home in 
politics, at the bar, or in trade, 
than in the rather heartless task of 
fighting for ‘a Christianity without 
the supernatural.” The Evangel- 
ical Party, on the other hand, in 
which there are various shadings, 
from the moderately to the un- 
compromisingly orthodox, has gone 
on increasing, and certainly in- 
cludes mainly within it the ele- 
ments in the National Reformed 
Church that make for the religious 
regeneration of France. Of the 
Theological Faculties, of which, 
besides preparatory theological 
schools at Batignolles and Tour- 
non, there are two (viz., at Mont- 
auban and at Paris), it is said that 
both are evangelically orthodox in 
their teaching—more _ especially, 
perhaps, the Faculty of Montau- 
ban. ‘ 

Hope and salvation for France 
are to be found in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, which those who once 
dominated her destinies despised 


and rejected, but for which many 
of her children have hungered, and 


are hungering more and _ more. 
Facts prove that the French peo- 
ple, in turning from superstition, 
will not rest in mere negation. The 
work of evangelization, among all 
classes and conditions of the 
French people, has in these recent 
days gone beyond the stage of mere 
experiment. And it is not for noth- 
ing that, in Divine Providence, the 
Church of the Reformation, which 
had to fight for its life against the 
bitterest persecution for more than 
two centuries, and has had to carry 
on its work under disabilities of 
various kinds even during most of 
the century just ended, lives at this 
hour, and is probably more alive 
than ever it has been since the days 
of the Reformers. 

Dr. Salmond concludes his re- 
port with this clarion note sound- 
ing the present calls and opportun- 
ities for Protestantism: 
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The responsibility laid upon the 
Protestant churches in France at 
present is a heavy but an honor- 
able one. It may be hoped that 
they will be encouraged to rise to 
the height of God’s great Providen- 
tial argument, by the assurance 
that the churches of the Reforma- 
tion in other lands are not only 
looking on with sympathetic eye 
and prayerful heart, but are ready 
to extend a helping hand, for the 
evangelization of the land that 
gave birth to Calvin and was so 
freely saturated with the blood of 
the Huguenots. What the Papal 
organs in France speak of as “the 
Protestant peril” should be a sub- 
ject of interest, and a theme of 
thankfulness and hope, with Prot- 
estants everywhere. 

Avowed Protestants, it is true, are 
vastly fewer as yet in France than 
they certainly would have been with 
anything like fair treatment in the 
past. But it is cheering to know that 
there are upwards of 1,000 evangelical 
congregations scattered now through- 
out this nominally Roman Catholic 
country; and the progress of the last 
25 years may be safely taken as the 
pledge of greater things to come. 
Protestantism is every year becoming 
better understood. The bearing of its 
tenets, both on the life that now is 
and on the life that is to come, is 
growingly appreciated among the peo- 
ple. 

My observations in France for sev- 
eral weeks during the months of July 
and August, and the impressions re- 
ceived from conversations with 
Frenchmen of all sorts and conditions 
—pastors and priests, members of the 
Chamber of Deputies and journalists, 
shopkeepers and working men—agree 
with what Dr. Salmond has said re- 
garding the outlook for Protestant- 
ism in France. I paid a visit to my 
old seminary in Paris, St. Sulpice, 
where I was at school forty-two years 
ago, and one of the officials told me 
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that the Republic had come to stay 


and the new regime would prevail if 
its supporters would stand firm. All 
would become Republicans, for the 
people would have it so; and the 
priests would go with the people, for 
all were Frenchmen. 

The discordant elements in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in France which 
made the enactment of the law for the 
separation of Church and State pos- 
sible, have been grouped by Dr. 
Salmond in the following passage, and 
I thoroughly agree with the accuracy 
of his statements. In the sixth chapter 
of his pamphlet, he says, under the 
heading: 


“THE POPULAR MOVEMENT AWAY FROM 
ROME.” 


Serious as the breach with the 
French Government is for Rome, and 
ominous as the defections from the 
priesthood are, there is something still 
more grave for the Papacy in France: 
and that is, the alienation of the peo- 
ple. 

We are accustomed to rank France 
among Roman Catholic countries, but 
it is questionable if in so doing we 
place it in the proper category. There 
is nothing more obvious to one who 
travels through France to-day, than 
that the Papal Church, so far as a 
permeating moral or religious influ- 
ence is concerned, has utterly lost its 
hold on the great mass of the French 
people. Out of a population of nearly 
39 millions about 36 millions are, in- 
deed, ostensibly Catholic. But I was 
assured, again and again, by intimate 
observers, that not more than four 
or five millions of these can be reck- 
oned as really devout adherents of the 
Papacy. Multitudes of nominal Ro- 
man Catholics are quite apathetic, 
where they are not positively hostile 
to the Church. 


THREE TYPES OF CATHOLICISM. 


I read an article by M. Bourrier, 
{the former priest, now editor of Le 
Chrétien Francais] entitled “Trois 
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Catholicismes,” in which, computing 
the force and value of existing Cathol- 
icism in France, he distinguishes its 
adherents into three kinds. The UI- 
tramontanes, who believe or think 
they believe in the Infallibility of the 
Pope, and hold by the Syllabus, and 
require the Italian stamp on every- 
thing, he sets down at two millions or 
thereby—basing his estimate on facts 
supplied by a recent book of M. Yves 
Guyot. This is a party of importance 
as regards wealth and social standing, 
but is not a party of much intellectual 
power or popular force. The Galli- 
cans, he says, are a far more numer- 
ous body. These have little concern 
about the Pope, but are forward to 
criticize their priests and bishops, and 
the dogmas and practices of their 
Church—for which they have a use 
mainly at Christmas and Easter, and 
in connection with outstanding family 
events. They prefer the French to 
the Italian stamp; and, so long as their 
churches remained open, and there was 
provision for the priest performing 
the functions of marrying, baptizing 
and burying, they would be little 
moved by a rupture with Rome. The 
Intellectuals, next, are “freethinkers 
who repudiate the name of atheist, and 
believe that man is a religious animal.” 
They call themselves Catholics, by rea- 
son of tradition and family con- 
venience; but they will have none of 
priests, sacraments or dogmas. There 
remains to them “the God of love and 
peace, of whom Christ is the highest 
expression ;” their Gospel is summed 
up in “Love one another,” and their 
Liturgy in the Lord’s Prayer (l’Orai- 
son Dominicale); and, though not 
churchmen, they will welcome a ser- 
mon now and then, and may be found 
occasionally in adoration before a cru- 
cifix, as the symbol of love and sacri- 
fice. M. Bourrier owns that the last- 
named are comparatively few as yet; 
but he is bold enough to predict that 
they will by and by be the most nu- 
merous, gaining to themselves “the 
mass of freethinkers who imagined 
they were atheists, but who were 
anti-religious only because religion 
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was for them the dogma and the 
priest.” 


\RE THERE REAL CATHOLICS IN 


FRANCE? 

\nother writer, M. Deschanel, pro- 
fessor in the Collége de France, and 
a member of the Senate, goes further, 
and raises the question: Are there any 
real Catholics now in France? Though 
he himself counts as a Catholic, the 
answer he gives is, that there are next 
to none! He first excludes the multi- 
tude of merely tacit members, who 
are counted Catholics because they 
have never made any explicit declara- 
tion of non-Catholicism ; then the geo- 
graphical Catholics, who, like vege- 
tables, grow where they were planted, 
and are Catholics because their moth- 
ers and nurses were; then the zsthetic 
Catholics, who worship Gothic art, 
and are in love with Raphael’s Ma- 
donnas; then the professional Cath- 
olics—a priesthood largely unbe- 
lieving and corrupt; then the political 
Catholics, for whom clericalism is a 
matter of statecraft ; then the fashion- 
able Catholics, for whom religion is 
a question of position and bon ton; 
then the democratic Catholics, who are 
really out of sympathy with the 
Church, and out of favor with its dig- 

And, as I have said, the con- 

ision he reaches is, that “true Cath- 

pure, disinterested, sincere 

is hardly to be found among 

several classes, and that there 

are next to no genuine Catholics in 
France! 


faith,” 
these 


IXvery visitor to France, every ob- 


server of the religious situation there 
at the present time, will agree with 
Dr. Salmond that this is the golden 
opportunity for aggressive Protestant 
work in that country. I had access 
to the people everywhere I went in 
France. Knowing their sentiments, 
speaking their language, and as an 
ardent Republican sympathizing with 
their aspirations, I could approach 
them with confidence. 


In the next-Notes I hope to describe 
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my visit to the Synod of the Walden- 
sian Church, which was held in Torre 
Pellice, near Turin, Italy, where I de- 
livered an address in French, and his- 
torically and spiritually had the most 
enjoyable time during 
Europe. 


my visit to 
For all the good I received 
and enjoyed, I beg to thank the kind 
friends who made my trip to Europe 
possible. May God bless them. 


J. A. OC. 


The Italian Testament. 


the 
New Testament issued 
by the St. Jerome Society of Rome, 
which the October 
CONVERTED CatHuoLic from the pen 
of the Rev. Joseph Vital, a minis- 
ter of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and formerly a 
Catholic priest in Italy, who is 
now laboring successfully for the 
evangelization of the Italians in 
Yonkers, N. Y., was well deserved. 
The introduction and the notes and 
explanations appended to the text, 
as Mr. Vital pointed out, give an 
erroneous impression of the plain 
meaning of the words of the Tes- 
tament. 


The criticism of 
sion of the 


Italian ver- 


appeared in 


Roman 


As in other Roman Cath- 
olic versions of the New Testament 
the translation is not accurate, as 
in “do penance” for “repent.” Its 
faults are so numerous that much 
space would be required to specify 
them. The only commendable fea- 
the little volume is its 


cheapness. It 


ture of 
can be purchased 
that is, if one can 
find the place, outside the office of 
publication in Rome, where it can 
be obtained. When in Italy last 
September the Editor of this Mag- 
azine diligently inquired in book- 
stores in several cities, Milan, Tu- 


for ten cents, 
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rin, Genoa and smaller and 
could not find a copy. The book- 
sellers said they had not heard of 
the publication, and in the solitary 
instance where one of them knew 
something about it he declared 
there was no demand for it. 

There rumor that some 
Protestant societies had purchased 
several this 
Testament, but we could not learn 
who, what or where these societies 
were. A Roman Catholic paper de- 
clared that the British and Foreign 
sible Society had purchased “some 


places, 


Was a 


thousand copies. of 


thousands of copies of the Roman 
version with all its soul-destroying 
errors, and has been doing a brisk 
trade in them. We have reason to 
congratulate ourselves,” concludes 


this “on unlooked-for 

ally in doing the Pope’s work.” 
The secretary of the London 

Protestant Alliance called the at- 


tention of the British and Foreign 


paper, this 


Bible Society to the above state- 


ment, and received a reply from 
the Bible Society contradicting the 
Roman Catholic statement. In its 
reply the Bible Society further 
states: 

“As a matter of fact the St. Je- 
rome Society has hitherto issued an 
Italian version, not of the complete 

the 
Bible 


ciety has never purchased or circu- 


four 
Sx )- 


New Testament, but of 


Gospel tracts, and the 


lated any copies whatever of the 
book, the 
to which 


introduction and notes 


are by no means free 


from Roman bias.” 
The criticism in THe CONVERTED 
CATHOLIC is amply justified by the 


condemnation of this St. Jerome 


Testament by such high authority. 


Kind Words. 


From the Cleveland Evangelical 
Messenger, March 15, 1905: 

THe CONVERTED CaTHOLic. Pub- 
lished by Rev. James A. O’Connor, 
142 West Twenty-first Street, New 
York. Sound volume of 1904. 
Price in paper cover $1.00, in cloth 
$1.50. 

There is always much of interest 
and value in these volumes. Dr. 
O’Connor is a converted Catholic 
priest, who, besides publishing this 
Magazine, conducts a_ religious 
movement known as Christ’s Mission, 
at the above address, designed to lead 
Catholics to the light. He is very 
successful. The Magazine, which is 
published monthly, enlightens the 
reader upon all current events in the 
Roman Catholic world, and discusses 
them intelligently in a Christian 
spirit. Following are some of the 
more important matters discussed in 
the volume for 1904: The conflict 
between the French Government and 
the Vatican; the expulsion of the 
religious orders from France; the 
rapid progress of the Los von Rom 
movement in Central Europe, the 
Independent Catholic Church in the 
Philippines under Archbishop Agli- 
pay, and the secession from Roman 
control of large bodies of Poles in 
this country; the visit to America 
of Cardinal Satolli; the attacks by 
the Roman hierarchy upon our pub- 
lic schools; the attitude of the Ro- 
man Church towards the Bible; the 
theory that the Apostle Peter was 
never in Rome; the present religi- 
ous situation in France; the Roman 
Church’s attitude towards divorce, 
and the renunciation of the Roman 
Church by the Marquise de Mon- 
stiers-Merinville. 

A subscriber from Philadelphia, in 
ordering a copy of “A Year in St. 
Margaret’s Convent,” writes: “I 
want it for a cousin who has a daugh- 
ter whom she has some thoughts of 
sending to a convent school. I hope, 
after reading the story, she will 
change her mind.—S. C.” 
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THE CALDWELL PICTURE AND THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


The Baltimore Sun, a paper always 
most friendly to Cardinal Gibbons and 
the Roman Catholic Church, in its 
issue of November 11, 1905, published 
the following special dispatch: 

Washington, November 10.—The 
board of trustees of the Catholic Uni- 
versity yesterday hung a portrait of 
Cardinal Martinelli in the main hall 
of divinity, or “Caldwell Hall,” in the 
place which has been occupied by the 
portrait of Miss Gwendolyn Caldwell, 
now the Marquise de Merinville. The 
portrait of the Marquise was taken 
down at the urgent request of her 
friends and was sent to her home at 
Lakewood, N. J., where she now is in 
ill health. 

The taking down of the portrait was 
reluctantly done by the trustees, and 
there was no discussion of the Mar- 
quise or her late withdrawal from the 
Catholic Church. The trustees ex- 
press the utmost sympathy for her in 
her condition of almost total blindness 
and approaching deafness. No action 
has been taken toward changing the 
name of Caldwell Hall, and it is stated 
that none will be taken unless the re- 
quest comes from the legal advisers 
of the Marquise. It will be well re- 
membered that Caldwell Hall was 
built and presented to the university 
by the Marquise just before her mar- 
riage. She presented the portrait of 
herself later. 


It is only a Roman Catholic writer 
who could give expression in a daily 
paper to the ill-natured remarks of 
the Catholic University authorities re- 
garding a lady who had so generously 
helped their institution. But for Miss 
Caldwell’s gift of $300,000 the Cath- 
olic University could not have been 
established. The officials broke faith 
with her when her cousin, Bishop 
Spalding, was not appointed rector of 
the University. He was too independ- 
ent, too cultured, too honorable for 


association with the ill-mannered pre- 
lates who constituted the board of 
trustees. And now they have this fling 
at this noble lady because she re- 
nounced the faith of Rome and de- 
nounced the Roman Catholi¢ Church 
last year. 

It is significant of the slight 
respect in which the University is 
held by American Catholics that no 
man of prominence would allow his 
picture to take the place of Miss Cald- 
well’s, 

The Marquise des Monstiers-Merin- 
ville, who recently arrived in this 
country from Europe, is not in the 
condition of health represented by the 
University trustees. In her visit here 
she is accompanied by her sister, the 
Baroness von Zedwitz, who has also 
withdrawn from the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Miss Caldwell’s Renunciation. 


Last year the renunciation and de- 
nunciation of the Roman Catholic 
Church by the Marquise des Monstiers 
produced the greatest sensation in re- 
ligious circles. The appearance of her 
letter was well timed. It occurred at 
the psychological moment when Cardi- 
nal Gibbons and the other trustees of 
the Catholic University were as- 
sembled in Washington at the 
annual meeting of the board of 
trustees. The Cardinal and_ the 
archbishops and bishops were dum- 
founded at the announcement of 
the conversion of the founder of their 
university to Protestantism. As THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC said at the time 
these high priests of Rome held their 
meeting in “Caldwell Hall,” sitting 
under the picture of the lady whose 
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beautiful features looked down upon 
them with benignity, rejoicing their 
hearts in former years, now finding 
them cold as marble. They were too 
astounded, too stunned, to take down 
the picture then, and they feared the 
consequences of removing it lest she 
should demand the return of her gift 
of $300,000. Now they have removed 
it at her request. They would also like 
to change the name of Caldwell Hall 
for their divinity school, and substi- 
tute the name of some Italian ecclesi- 
astic, as they have put Martinelli’s 
picture in place of Miss Caldwell’s. 
But they cannot change the name with- 
out her consent. They hold on to the 
name and the $300,000. 


“THE YOKE OF ROME.” 


The following is Miss Caldwell’s 
letter to the Associated Press, whose 
editor sent it to all the daily papers 
in America: 

Rome, October 30, 1904. 

Dear Editor—It may interest some 
of our readers to know that the Mar- 
quise des Monstiers-Merinville, for- 
merly Miss M. G. Caldwell, who, it 
will be remembered, founded the Ro- 
man Catholic University at Washing- 
ton some years ago, has entirely re- 
pudiated her former creed. In an in- 
te1view with me the other day she 
said: 

“Yes, it is true that I have left the 
Roman Catholic Church. Since I have 
teen living in Europe my eyes have 
heen opened to what that Church real- 
ly is, and to its anything but sanctity. 

“But the trouble goes much further 
back than this. Being naturally re- 
ligious, my imagination was early 
caught by the idea of doing some- 
thing to lift the Church from the low- 
ly position which it occupied in 
America, so I thought of a univer- 
sity or higher school where its 
clergy could be educated, and, if 
possible, refined. 

“Of course, in this, I was greatly 
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influenced by Bishop Spalding, of 
Peoria, who represented it to me as 
one of the greatest works of the day. 
When I was twenty-one I turned 
ovcr to them one-third of my fortune 
for that purpose. 

“But for years I have been trying 
to rid myself of the subtle yet over- 
whelming influence of a Church 
which pretends not only to the privil- 
ege of being ‘the only true Church,’ 
but of being alone able to open the 
gates of Heaven to a sorrowful, sin- 
fu! world. 

“At last my honest Protestant blood 
has asserted itself, and I now for- 
ever repudiate and cast off the yoke 
of Rome.” 

So saying, the Marquise politely 
dismissed me, 

This statement of the Marquise des 
Moiistiers-Merinville should be placed 
in every home in the United States. 
We ask our readers to help us to cir- 
culate a million copies of it. 

We will have it printed on good 
paper in a leaflet for enclosing in let- 
ters. It is a campaign document re- 
lating to the Roman Catholic Church 
that will open the eyes of tens of thou- 
sands of people. 


A few years ago Miss Caldwell’s 
name was a household word in Ro- 
man Catholic circles. Now, let the 
people see what she thinks of that 
false and corrupt Church that has 
made the Word of God of no effect 
and has kept the people in igno- 
rance, subjection and degradation. 
The weak Protestants who give aid 
and encouragement to the Church 
of Rome and favor it in political, 
commercial and social life will see 
what a member of one of the best 
families in America and now con- 
nected with the noble houses of 
Europe thinks of that Church. And 
where can such a concise and forc- 
ible statement of reasons for leav- 
ing the Church of Rome be found 
in any literature? 

Help us to circulate it. 
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Monthly Echoes. 


Out of a population of 46,000,000 
Japan has about 140,000 baptized 
Christians. 

a 

During the visit of the French 
fleet at Portsmouth, England, re- 
cently, 5,000 copies of the “mark- 
New distrib- 
uted among the sailors. 

as 

Rev. William J. 
of St. Malachy’s Church, on West 
Forty-ninth street, New York, has 
returned from Rome with a 
ber of relics, among which are the 
skulls of St. Malachy and St. Ber- 
nard, bones of St. Anthony and a 
piece of the true cross. So says a 
New York Catholic paper. 

& 

“The bones of St. 
this 
received by 


ed” Testament were 


B. Daly, pastor 


nuim- 


Anthony,” 
explanation, 
“were Father Daly 
from the Black Franciscans, Pado- 
tra (Padua), Italy. 
the 
Rome. 


paper in 


Says 


The piece of 
true obtained in 
Father Daly has documen- 
tary proof of the genuineness of all 
these relics. The 
legally signed by 
and by the secretary of the Con- 


cross Was 


documents are 


sishop Perlocot 


gregation of Sacred Relics in Rome, 
and they are also countersigned by 
Archbishop Farley.” 

& 

Of the skulls it says: “The parts 
of St. Malachy’s and St. Bernard’s 
skulls were received from Bishop 
Perlocot, at Troyes, France. The 
piece of St. Malachy’s skull brought 
to this country by Father Daly is 


one-half of the original piece in 


Bishop Perlocot’s possession. There 
is no doubt whatever of the gen- 


uineness of ,the relics. The heads 


of St. Malachy and St. Bernard 
have for ages been securely kept 
in exquisite reliquaries in the 
Troyes Cathedral. The other bones 
of these saints are also securely 
kept, but they are all in one reli- 
quary and it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish them.” 

Intelligent Catholics will not be 
so credulous as to believe such fa- 
bles. It has been said that there 
is enough of the true cross in the 
form of relics like that which 
Priest Daly has imported, to build 
several ships. 

& 

Last month Mayor McClellan, of 
this city, opened a fair for the ben- 
efit of the Carmelite Church on 
East Twenty-eighth street, and was 
surprised by the greeting of the 
priest who introduced him, who 
said: “There is no doubt of Colo- 
nel McClellan’s re-election on No- 
vember 7, for this is Irishtown, 
and he will get all our votes.” 

As Mayor McClellan had less 
than 4,000 votes over Mr. Hearst, 
it seems the priests could not “de- 
liver the goods,’ as in former 
times. Public men should beware 
of the promise of the Catholic vote. 
It cannot be relied on. 

& 

At a great meeting of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society held 
in London recently to celebrate the 
completion of the centenary fund 
which places it on a sound financial 
Whitelaw Reid, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, was one of the 
principal and in the 
course of his address he read the 
following letter from President 


basis, 


speakers ; 


Roosevelt: 


My Dear Mr. Anibassador: 
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May I, through you, send my 
hearty congratulations to the Brit- 
ish Foreign Bible Society at its 
centenary thanksgiving meeting? I 
trust that this gathering will stim- 
ulate world-wide interest in the 
translation and circulation of the 
Bible, and I am certain that all 
persons having the good of man- 
kind closely at heart will feel for 
this effort the most sincere sympa- 
thy and goodwill. 

When the next Roman Catholic 
delegation calls on the President 
we hope he will tell them to circu- 
late the Bible. But if Roman Cath- 
olics read the Bible they would be- 
come Protestants. 


& 


Italian mission in con- 
nection with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was opened in Balti- 
more last month. The Rev. Fran- 
cesco Guglielmi, a former priest, is 
in charge. 

Addresses at the opening were 
delivered by Mr. James E. Ingram, 
president of the City Missionary 
and Church Extension Society, and 
Rev. Dr. C. W. Baldwin, superin- 
tendent. Dr. Baldwin’s address 
interpreted by Miss Burt, 
daughter of Bishop William Burt, 
who is in charge of the Methodist 
work in Europe, and who had lived 
in Rome for nearly twenty years. 


& 


A new 


was 


The work of the Y. M. C. A. in 
the Philippines is rich in good re- 
sults. The brightness of the meet- 
ings has won the admiration of the 
Filipinos, who rival the American 
soldiers in their praises of the 
work. Hundreds of the natives and 
soldiers can be heard singing and 
whistling Gospel tunes which they 
learned at the association meetings. 
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A London, England, Roman 
Catholic paper, the Universe, in its 
issue of September 9, 1905, says, 
in an editorial article with the head- 
ing, “Is the Catholic Faith Spread- 
ing in Great Britain?” 

“Many zealous priests who have 
watched the falling away of young 
Catholics after they had gone out 
into the world, and wailed over 
their religious duty, hold the opin- 
ion that the Church is_ losing 
ground, and that the numerical 
strength of its faithful members is 
rapidly on the wane.” 

That Roman Catholic paper does 
not explain, of course, that large 
numbers of those “fallen-away” 
Catholics have become members of 
Protestant churches, as they do in 
this country. Let Protestants in- 
vite their Catholic neighbors and 
acquaintances to their religious 
meetings and many more will “fall 
away” from Popery every year. 


a 


Denmark is one of the most 
Protestant counfries in the world. 
A few years ago it had among its 
two million inhabitants only three 
thousand Roman Catholics. But 
nowadavs the monks and nuns ex- 
pelled from France are flocking 
into Denmark just as they are 
flocking into England, finding ap- 
parently a readier welcome there 
than in Catholic countries where 
monasticism is better known. Den- 
mark forty years ago had only 
three Roman priests; she now has 
seventy, besides four hundred nuns. 

The influence of Princess Walde- 
mar, a French Catholic of the house 
of Orleans, is actively exerted for 
propagandist purposes in high so- 
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ciety. Hence in Denmark, as in 
England, Roman Catholicism is 
making headway among the aris- 
tocracy, while it is losing ground 
among the people generally in ev- 
ery country. The common people 
hear Christ gladly, and His name 
is revered by all who know the joy 
of serving Him. But the Roman 
Church is losing because it has put 
Christ in the background. 
a 

While the Roman _ Catholic 
Church is earnestly endeavoring to 
reach up to the standard of Prot- 
estant churches in some respects, 
as in copying the methods of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
—substituting the word “Catholic” 
for “Christian,” however—it is de- 
piorable that any Protestant church 
should conform to the evil practices 
of Rome by adopting questionable 
and unlawful methods. Euchre and 
dancing parties and gambling at 
fairs quite for the 
benefit of Roman Catholic churches, 
and in some places the law has 
been invoked for their suppression. 
But here is a Protestant church re- 
sorting to the same methods of 
raising money. The New York 
Herald, November 5, 1905, had the 
following item in its “Society” 
news of the week: 


For the benefit of St. Simeon’s 
Fpiscopal Church, the Bronx, a 
subscription euchre and dance was 
given on Hal!owe’en at the home 
of Miss D. H. Caruthers, at Mott 
avenue and 158th street. The pro- 
gram for the evening, in addition 
to cards and dancing, included Hal- 
lowe’en games, music and refresh- 
ments. There was a large attend- 
ance and a considerable sum was 
gained for a fund needed to in- 
crease the sphere of usefulness of 
the church. 


are common 
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\Vhen Bishop Potter returns 
from Europe we hope he will coun- 
sel that Episcopal church to refuse 
money gained by such means. Co- 
adjutor Bishop Greer is _ too 
young in the work of the diocese 


to rebuke the church officers for 
accepting such “tainted” money. 
But the practice should be stopped. 
The glory of God and the salvation 
of souls cannot be promoted by 
such means. 

& 

The “subway saloon” which was 
opened last year in Bleecker street, 
this city, under “church auspices,” 
has been closed and its lease and 
other effects disposed of to a sa- 
loonkeeper in the vicinity. It will 
be remembered that Bishop Potter 
“assisted” at the opening of the 
saloon by being present and coun- 
selling moderation in drinking. 
Christian people, however, did not 
frequent the place, and as it was 
not a lucrative business, the en- 
terprising reporter who _ initiated 
the movement for saloons under 
church auspices gave it up. We 
shall take note of the closing of 
saloons conducted by Roman Cath- 
olics—as nine-tenths of these dens 
are in all our large cities—when 
such good news reaches us. 


Begging Nuns. 

The following item of news ap- 
peared in the New York Times, No- 
vember 3, 1905: 

Orange, N. J., Nov. 2—While the 
Rev. F. V. Romanelli, rector of the 
Church of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, was going over the books 
turned in by two Sisters of Char- 
ity, who had been collecting alms 
for a hospital, of which the priest 
is at the head, the janitor ran in 
with the information that the sup- 
posed nuns were scaling the back 
fence. The priest and janitor ran 
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out just in time to see the women 
disappear and get away. 

This morning Father Romanelli 
went before Justice of the Peace 
Vreeland to complain against the 
alleged swindlers. He had _ not 
enough evidence and the justice 
would not take the complaint. The 
priest said that a lawyer in New 
York, whose name he will not give, 
sent the Sisters of Charity to him 
with a letter, and the priest en- 
gaged them to solicit funds for 
him. He found that only about 
half the money collected had been 
turned over to him. 


In. THE CoNveRTED CATHOLIC for 
May, 1899 (Volume XVI), there 
appeared an article entitled, “Nuns 
3egging Everywhere,” in which 


was quoted the following from the 
New York Press, April 7, 1899. The 
was headed: 
“No Escape.” 
“One of the sights of New York: 
Almost as many Irishmen as Ital- 


item 


ians are hired to tear up 125th 
street for the underground trolley. 

“On Wednesday I happened to 
be near Eighth avenue as_ the 
hands were being paid off. Half a 
dozen or more Sisters of Charity 
formed a hollow square around 
them, and not a guilty man es- 
caped their silent importunity. The 
Italians, however, without opening 
their envelopes, jammed the pay 
in pocket and ran as hard as they 
could till well out of reach. 

“The Irishmen, without a growl 
or grumble that could be heard, 
went to the slaughter with cour- 
age.” 

The begging nuns of the Roman 
Church have become such a nui- 
sance that energetic means must 
be used to suppress the evil. They 
are always treated courteously when 
they call at Christ’s Mission, and 
they receive good counsel, but of 
course no money. The September 
ConverTeD CATHOLIC had an ac- 
count of the latest visit of these 
nuns. 
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Bible Verses for Catholics. 


Come unto Me, says Christ, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. 

The jailor said, Sirs, what must I 
do to be saved? 

And they (Paul and Silas) said, Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved, and thy house.— 
Acts 16: 30, 31. 

Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, 
the truth and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by Me.—John 
14:6. 

And it shall come to pass, that who- 
soever shall call on the name of the 
Lord, shall be saved.—Acts 2: 21. 

Neither is there salvation in any 
other: for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.—Acts 4: 
12. 

For by grace are ye saved through 
faith: and that not of yourselves: it 
is the gift of God.—Eph. 2: 8, 9. 

lor there is one God, and one me- 
diator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus.—I Tim. 2: 5, 6. 

My little children, these things 
write I unto you, that ye sin not. And 
if any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous. 

And he is the propitiation for our 
sins: and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.— 
| oe 228, oe 

Therefore being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ—Rom. 5:1. 

And as Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up. 

That whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal 
life. 

For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life— 
John 3: 14, 16. 

Let Protestants preach the Gospel 
to the Catholics, who need it, and are 
willing to receive it; the harvest is 
ready but the laborers are few. 
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Luther at Worms. 


the 
events in my journey 
last 


One of most interesting 
in Europe 
visit to the 


historic German town of Worms, a 


summer was my 
city of about 40,000 population, sit- 
uated on the left bank of the Rhine, 
25 miles south of Mayence. 
Worms that 
April, 1521, 
memorable declaration at 
in the presence of the 
Charles V and his court of princes 
and prelates. When ordered to re- 
tract his teachings, the great 


It was in Martin 
made _ his 
the Diet 
Emperor 


Luther, in 


Re- 


ea TTT 


YATE TPC 


Worms as tiles on the housetops, 
still I would enter it.” 

Every attempt to make him re- 
tract having failed, the Emperor in- 
dicated his wish to end the session, 
when Luther, looking round on the 
assembly and placing his hand on 
the Bible, declared: “Here I stand; 
I cannot do God 


otherwise; may 


help me! Amen!” 

This is the inscription on the im- 
posing monument to Luther, con- 
sisting of twelve statues on a plat- 
the 
center the colossal statue of Luther 


form sixteen feet square. In 


THE LUTHER MONUMENT AT WORMS 


former said: “I am bound by the 
Holy Scriptures which I have quot- 


ed, and | 


cannot and will 


not re- 
tract anything.” 

He knew that his life was in dan- 
ger, but he had 
dence in God, whose 


righteousness he. 


unbounded confi- 
truth 
had_ proclaimed 


against Popish error and iniquity. 


and 


He had been warned not to enter 
Worms. But he “Even 


should there be as many devils in 


said: 


rises on a pedestal at the base of 
which are sitting figures of Peter 
Waldus, Wycliffe, Huss and Savo- 
narola, the heralds of the Reforma- 
tion; at the corners of the platform, 
on lower pedestals, are statues of 
Luther’s contemporaries, Melanch- 
thon, Reuchlin, Philip of Hesse and 
Frederick the Wise of Saxony, be- 
tween which are allegorical figures 
of Magdeburg (mourning), Spires 


(protesting) and Augsburg (con- 
fessing). 
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MARTIN LUTHER. 


BY JOHN LORD, LL.D. 


| CONDENSED FROM THE BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
LIGHTS OF 


MONG great benefactors, Mar- 
A tin Luther is one of the most 
illustrious. He headed the Protes- 
tant Reformation. This movement 
is so completely interlinked with 
the literature, the religion, the edu- 
cation, the 


the political 


prosperity—yea, even 
Europe, 
that it is the most important and 
interesting of all modern historical 


changes. 


history—of 


It is a subject of such 
amazing magnitude that no one can 
claim to informed who 
does not know its leading issues 


be well 
and developments, as it spread from 
Germany 
Holland, 


Scotland. 


to Switzerland, Ilrance, 


Sweden, England and 

The central and prominent figure 
in the movement was Luther; but the 
way was prepared for him by a host 
of illustrious men in different coun- 
tries—by Savonarola in Italy, by 
Huss and Jerome in Bohemia, by 
Erasmus in Holland, by Wyclif in 
England, and by others, 
who detested the corruptions they 
ridiculed 
not 


sundry 


and lamented, but 


could 
remove. 


\ho 


can deny them? The papal despot- 


How flagrant these evils! 
ism, and the frauds on which it was 
based; monastic corruptions; pen- 
ance and indulgences for sin, and 
the sale of shameful 
still; the character of the 
clergy; the pomp, wealth and ar- 
rogance of bishops; 


them more 


secular 


auricular con- 
fession, celibacy of the clergy, their 
idle and dissolute lives, their igno- 


rance and superstition; the wor- 


IN VOL. VI, OF “BEACON 


HISTORY.” | 


ship of the images of saints, and 
masses for the dead; the gorgeous 
ritualism of the mass; the substitu- 
tion of legends for the Scriptures, 
which were not translated, or read 
by the people; pilgrimages, proces- 
sions, idle pomps and the 
plication of holy days; above 


multi- 
all, 
the grinding spiritual despotism ex- 
ercised by priests, with their in- 
quisitions and excommunications, 
all centering in the terrible usurpa- 
tion of the popes, keeping the hu- 
man mind in bondage, and suppres- 
sing all intellectual independence— 
these evils prevailed everywhere. I 
say nothing here of the massacres, 
the poisonings, the assassinations, 


the fornications, the abominations 


of which history accuses many of 


the 
thrones. 


who sat 
Such did not stare 
the German and English in the face 
as they did the Italians in the fif- 
teenth century. 


pontiffs on papal 


evils 


In Germany the 
vices were medieval and monkish, 
not the unblushing infidelity and 
levities of the which 
made a radical reformation in Italy 
impossible. 


Renaissance, 


In Germany and Eng- 
land there was left among the peo- 
ple the 


rough earnestness of character, the 


power of conscience, a 


sense of moral accountability and a 
fear of divine judgment. 

Luther’s origin was of the hum- 
blest. Novem- 
ber 10, 1483, the son of a poor peas- 
ant, his childhood 


Born in Eisleben, 


was spent in 


penury. He was religious from a 


boy. He was religious when he 
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sang hymns for a living, from house 
to house, before the people of Mans- 
feld while at school there, and also 
at the schools of Magdeburg and 
Eisenach, where he still earned his 
bread by his voice. His devotional 
character and his music gained for 
him a friend who helped him 
through his studies, till at the age 
of eighteen he entered the univer- 
sity at Erfurt, where he distinguish- 
and the 
And here his 
religious meditations led him to en- 
ter the Augustinian monastery; he 
entered that strict retreat, as others 
The 
great question of all time pressed 
upon his mind with peculiar force: 
“What shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul?” And it shows 
that religious life in Germany still 
burned in many a heart, in spite of 
the corruptions of the Church, that 
a young man like Luther should 
seek the shades of monastic seclu- 
sion for meditation and study. He 
was a monk like other monks; but 
it seems he had religious doubts 
and more than ordinary 
monks. At first he conformed to 
the customary ways of men seeking 
salvation. He walked in the beaten 
road, like St. Dominic and St. Fran- 
cis; he accepted the great ideas of 
the Middle Ages, which he was af- 
terwards to repudiate—he was not 
beyond them, or greater than they 
were, at first; he fasted like monks, 
and tormented his body with aus- 
terities, as they did from the time 
of Benedict; he sang in the choir 
from early morn, ‘and practised the 
usual severities. But his doubts and 
fears remained. 

It was then that a kind and en- 


ed himself in the classic 


medieval philosophy. 


did, to lead a religious life. 


fears 
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lightened friend visited him and rec- 
ommended him to read the Bible. 
The Bible never has been a sealed 
book to monks; it was ever highly 
prized; no convent was ever with- 
out it; but it was read with the 
spectacles of the Middle Ages. Re- 
pentance meant penance. In Saint 
Paul’s Epistles Luther discovers 
the true ground of justification—not 
works, but faith; for Paul had 
passed through similar experiences. 
Works are good, but faith is the 
gift of God. Works are imperfect 
with the best of men, even the high- 
est form of works, to a medizval 
eye—self-expiation and penance; 
but faith is infinite, radiating from 
divine love; faith is a boundless joy 
—salvation by the grace of God, 
His everlasting and precious boon 
to people who cannot climb to 
heaven on their hands and knees, 
the highest gift which God ever 
bestowed on men—eternal life. . . . 

About this time the Pope was in 
great need of money: This was Leo 
X. He not only squandered his vast 
revenues in pleasures and pomps, 
like any secular monarch; he not 
only collected pictures and statues, 
but he wanted to complete St. 
Peter’s Church. It was the crown- 
ing glory of Papal magnificence. 
Where was he to get money except 
from the contributions of Christen- 
dom? But kings and princes and 
bishops and abbots were getting 
tired of this everlasting drain of 
money to Rome, in the shape of 
annats and taxes; so Leo revived 
an old custom of the Dark Ages— 
he would sell indulgences for sin; 
and he sent his agents to peddle 
them in every country. 


The agent in Saxony was a very 
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vulgar, boisterous, noisy, bullying 
Dominican by the name of Tetzel. 
Luther abhorred him, not so much 
because he was vulgar and noisy, 
but because his infamous business 
derogated from the majesty of God 
and religion. In wrathful indigna- 
tion he preached against Tetzel and 
his practices—the abominable traffic 
of indulgences. Only God can for- 
give sins. It seemed to him to be 
an insult to the human understand- 
ing that any man, even a Pope, 
should grant an absolution for 
crime. These indulgences were the 
very worst form of penance, since 
they made a mockery of virtue. 
And it was useless to preach against 
them so long as the principles on 
which they were based were not 
assailed. Everybody believed in pen- 
ance; everybody believed that this, 
in some form, would ensure salva- 
tion. It consisted in a temporal 
penalty or punishment inflicted on 
the sinner after confession to the 
priest as a condition of his receiv- 
ing absolution, or an authoritative 
pardon of his sin by the Church 
as God’s representative. And the 
indulgence was originally an official 
remission of this penalty to be 
gained by offerings of money to the 
Church for its sacred uses. How- 
ever ingenious this theory, the prac- 
tice inevitably ran into corruption. 
The people who bought, the agents 
who sold, the Popes who dispensed, 
these indulgences, used them for 
the vilest purposes. 

To instruct his students and the 
people as to the true ground of jus- 
tification, which he had worked out 
from the study of the Bible and 
Saint Augustine amid the agonies 
of a tormented conscience, Luther 
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prepared 
brated 


his theses—those cele- 
ninety-five propositions, 
which he affixed to the gates of the 
church of Wittenberg, and which 
excited a great sensation through- 
out Northern Germany, reaching 
even the eyes of the Pope himself, 
who did not comprehend their tend- 
ency, but was struck with their 
power. “This Doctor Luther,” said 
he, “is a man of fine genius.” The 
students of the university and the 
people generally were kindled as if 
by Pentecostal fires. The new in- 
vention of printing scattered those 
theses everywhere, far and near; 
they reached the humble hamlet as 
well as the palaces of bishops and 
princes. They excited immediate 
and immense enthusiasm: there was 
freshness in them, originality and 
great ideas. We cannot wonder at 
the enthusiasm which those religi- 
ous ideas excited nearly four hun- 
dred years ago when we reflect that 
they were not cant words then, not 
worn-out platitudes, not dead dog- 
mas, but full of life and exciting 
interest. And why? Because they 
presented more cheerful and com- 
forting grounds of justification than 
had been preached for one thousand 
years—faith rather than penance; 
for works hinged on penance. The 
underlying principle of those propo- 
sitions was grace—divine grace to 
save the world—the principle of 
Paul and Saint Augustine; therefore 
not new, but forgotten; a mighty 
comfort to miserable people, mocked 
and cheated and robbed by a venal 
and gluttonous clergy. Even Taine 
admits that this doctrine of grace 
is the foundation stone of Protes- 
tantism as it spread over Europe in 
the sixteenth century. In those 
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places where Protestantism is dead 
—where rationalism or Pelagian 
speculations have taken its place— 
this fact may be denied, but the 
history of Northern Europe blazes 
with it—a fact which no historian 
of any honesty can deny. 

The genius of the Reformation 
in its early stages was a religious 
movement, not a political or a 
moral one, although it became both 
political and moral. Its strength 
and fervor were in the new ideas of 
salvation—the same that gave pow- 
er to the early preachers of Chris- 
tianity—not denunciations of im- 
perialism and slavery, and ten thou- 
sand evils which disgraced the em- 
pire, but the proclamation of the 
ideas of Paul as to the grounds 
of hope when the soul should leave 
the body; the salvation of the Lord 
declared to a world in bondage. 
Luther kindled the same religious 
life among the masses that the 
apostles did; the same that Wyclif 
did, and by the same means—the 
declaration of salvation by belief in 
the incarnate Son of God, shedding 
His blood in infinite love. 

Yes, it was a Christian philoso- 
pher, a theologian, a doctor of di- 
vinity, working out in his cell and 
through terrible internal 
storm and anguish, and against the 
whole teaching of monks and bish- 


study, 


ops and popes and universities, from 
the time of Charlemagne, the same 
truth which Augustine learned in 
his who 
started the Reformation in the right 


wonderful experiences, 
direction, who became the greatest 


benefactor of these modern times 


because he based his work on ever- 
lasting and positive ideas, which 


had life in them, and hope, and the 
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sanction of divine authority; thus 
virtually invoking the aid of God 
Almighty to bring about and restore 
the true glory of His Church on 
earth—a glory forever to be identi- 
fied with the death of His Son. I 
see no law of progress here, no 
natural and necessary development 
of nations; I see only the light and 
power of individual genius, brush- 
ing away the cobwebs and sophis- 
tries and frauds of the Middle Ages, 
and bringing out to the gaze of 
Europe the vital truth which, with 
supernatural aid, made in old times 
the day of Pentecost. 

Thus was born the first great idea 
of the Reformation, out of Luther’s 
brain, out of his agonized soul, and 
sent forth to conquer, and produce 
changes most marvelous to behold. 

It is not my object to discuss the 
truth or error of this fundamental 
doctrine. There are many who deny 
it, even among Protestants. I am 
not a controversialist, or a theo- 
logian: I am simply an historian. I 
wish to show what is historically 
true and clear; and I defy all the 
scholars and critics of the world to 
prove that this doctrine is not the 
basal pillar of the Reformation of 
Luther. I wish to make emphatic 
the statement that justification by 
faith was, as an historical fact, the 
great primal idea of Luther; not 
new, but new to him and to his 
age. 

Thus far the agitation under Lu- 
ther seemed to some like the old 
controversy between Augustine and 
Pelagius, like the contentions be- 
tween the Dominican and Francis- 
can monks. But it was too im- 
portant to escape the attention of 
Leo X, although at first he gave it 
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no thought. It was a dangerous 
agitation; it had become popular; 
there was no telling where it would 
end, or what it might not assail. 
It was deemed necessary to stop 
the mouth of this bold and intellec- 
tual Saxon theologian. 

So the voluptuous, infidel, elegant 
Pope—accomplished in manners 
and pagan arts and literature—sent 
one of the most learned men of the 
Church, which called him Father, 
to argue with Doctor Luther, con- 
fute him, 
this an easy task. 


conquer him—deeming 
But the doctor 
could not be silenced. His convic- 
tions were grounded on a rock; not 
on Peter, but on the rock from 
All 
the papal legates and cardinals in 
the world could 
nor frighten him. 


ment; he 


which Peter derived his name. 
neither convince 
He courted argu- 
challenged the 
Church to refute him. 


whole 


the 
All that was imposing 
in names, in authority, in traditions, 
in associations, was arrayed against 
him. 


Then the schools took up 
controversy. 


They came down upon him 
with the whole array of scholastic 
learning. The great Goliath of con- 
troversy in that day was Doctor 
Eck, who challenged the Saxon 
monk to a public disputation at 
All Germany was interest- 
The question at issue stirred 
the nation to its very depths. 


Leipsic. 
ed. 


The disputants met in the great 
hall of the palace of the Elector. 
Never before was seen in Germany 
such an army of doctors and theo- 
logians. Doctor Eck was superior 
to Luther in reputation, in dialec- 
tical skill, in scholastic learning. 
He was the pride of the universities. 
Luther, however, had deeper con- 
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victions, more genius, greater elo- 
quence, and at that time he was 
modest. 

The champion of the schools, of 
sophistries and authorities, of dead- 
letter literature, of quibbles, refine- 
ments, and words, soon _ over- 
whelmed the Saxon monk with his 
citations, decrees of councils, opin- 
ions of eminent ecclesiastics, the 
literature of the Church, its mighty 
authority. He 
triumph. 


was on the eve of 


Had the question been 
settled, as Doctor Eck supposed, by 


authorities, as lawyers and pedants 
would settle the question, Luther 
would have been beaten. But his 
genius came to his aid, and his con- 
sciousness of truth. He swept 
away the premises of the argument. 
He denied the supreme authority 
of popes and councils and univer- 
sities. He appealed to the Scrip- 
tures as the only ultimate ground 
of authority. He did not deny au- 
thority, but appealed to it in its 
highest form. This was unexpected 
ground. The Church was not pre- 
pared openly to deny the authority 
of Saint Paul or Saint Peter; and 
Luther, if he did not gain his case, 
was far from being beaten and— 
what was of vital importance to his 
success—he had the Elector and the 
people with him. 

Thus was born the second great 
idea of the Reformation—the su- 
preme authority of the Scriptures, to 
which Protestants of every denomi- 
nation have since professed to 
cling. They may differ in the inter- 
pretation of texts, but none of them 
denies their supreme authority. 
All the issues of Protestants have 
been on the meaning of texts, on 


the interpretation of the Scriptures 
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—to be settled by learning and rea- 
son. 

The triumph of Luther at Leip- 
sic was, however, incomplete. The 
Catholics rallied after their stun- 
ning blow. They said, in substance: 
“We, too, accept the Scriptures; 
we even put them above Augustine 
and Thomas Aquinas and the coun- 
cils. But who can interpret them? 
The Bible, though inspired, is full 
of difficulties. It is a sealed book, 
except to the learned; only the 
Church can reconcile its difficulties. 
And what we mean by the Church 
is the clergy—the learned clergy, 
acknowledging allegiance to their 
spiritual head, who in matters of 
faith is also infallible. We can ac- 
cept nothing which is not indorsed 
by popes and councils. No matter 
how plain the Scriptures seem to 
be on certain disputed points, only 
the authority of the Church can 
enlighten and instruct us. We dis- 
trust reason—that is, what you call 
reason—for reason can twist any- 
thing and pervert it; but what the 
Church says is true—its collective 
intelligence is our supreme law 
[thus putting papal dogmas above 
reason, above the literal and plain 
declarations of Scriptures]. More- 
over, since the Scriptures are to be 
interpreted only by priests, it is not 
a safe book for the people. We, 
the priests, will keep it out of their 
hands. They will get notions from 
it fatal to our authority; they will 
become fanatics; they will, in their 
conceit, defy us.” 


Then Luther rose, more power- 
ful, more eloquent, more majestic 
than before; he rose superior to 


himself. “What?” said he, “Keep 
the light of life from the people; 


take away their guide to Heaven; 
keep them in ignorance of what is 
most precious and most exalting; 
deprive them of the blessed con- 
solations which sustain the soul in 
trial and in death; deny the most 
palpable truths, because your dig- 
nitaries put on them a construc- 
tion to bolster up their power! 
What an abomination! What treach- 
ery to Heaven! What peril to the 
souls of men! Besides, your au- 
thorities differ: Augustine takes dif- 
ferent ground from Pelagius; Ber- 
nard from Abélard; Thomas Aquin- 
as from Duns Scotus. Have not 
your grand councils given contra- 
dictory decisions? Whom shall we 
believe? Yea, the popes themselves 
—have they not at different times 
rendered different decisions? What 
would Gregory I say to the ver- 
dicts of Gregory VII? 

“No, the Scriptures are the 
legacy of the early Church to uni- 
versal humanity; they are the equal 
and treasured inheritance of all na- 
tions and tribes and kindreds upon 
the face of the earth, and will be 
till the day of judgment. It was 
intended that they should be dif- 
fused, and that everyone should 
read them, and interpret them each 
for himself; for he has a soul to 
save, and he dare not entrust such 
a precious thing as his soul into the 
keeping of selfish and ambitious 
priests. . And will you, ye 
boasted intellectual guides of the 
people, extinguish reason in the 
world in reference to the most 
momentous interests? What other 
guide has a man but his reason? 
And you would prevent this very 
reason from being enlightened by 
the Gospel! You would obscure rea- 
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son itself by your traditions, O ye 
blind leaders of the blind! 

Will you suffer the people to per- 
ish, soul and body, because you fear 
that, instructed by God Himself, 
they will rebel against your accursed 
despotism? Ye rule by an infernal 
appeal to the superstitious fears of 
men; but how shall ye yourselves, 
for such crimes, escape the damna- 
tion of that hell into which you 
would push your victims unless 
they obey you? 

“No, I say, let the Scriptures be 
put into the hands of everybody; 
let everyone interpret them for 
himself, according to the light he 
has; let there be private judgment; 
let spiritual liberty be revived, as 
in Apostolic days. Then 
will the people become great after 
the conflicts of generations; and 
put under their feet the mockeries 
and lies and despotisms which grind 
them to despair.” 

Thus was born the third great 
idea of the Reformation, out of 
Luther’s brain, a logical sequence 
from the first idea—the right of pri- 
vate judgment, religious liberty, call 
it what you will; a great inspiration 
which in after times was destined 
to march triumphantly over battle 
fields, and give dignity and power 
to the people, and lead to the re- 
ception of great truths obscured by 
priests for one thousand years; the 
motive of an irresistible popular 
progress, planting England with 
Puritans, and Scotland with heroes, 
and France with martyrs, and North 
America with colonists; yea, kind- 
ling a fervid religious life; creat- 
ing such men as Knox and Latimer 
and Taylor and Baxter and Howe, 
who owed their greatness to the 
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study of the Scriptures—at last put 
into every hand, and scattered far 
and wide, even to India and China. 
Can anybody doubt the marvelous 
progress of Protestant nations in 
consequence of the translation and 
circulation of the Scriptures? How 
these are bound up with their na- 
tional life, and all their social hab- 
its, and all their religious aspira- 
tions; how they have elevated the 
people, ten hundred millions of 
times more than the boasted 
Renaissance which sprang from 
apostate and infidel and pagan 
Italy, when she dug up the buried 
statues of Greece and Rome, and 
revived the literature and arts 
which soften, but do not save!— 
for private judgment and religious 
liberty mean nothing more and 
nothing less than the unrestricted 
perusal of the Scriptures as the 
guide of life. 


This idea of private judgment is 
what separates the Catholics from 
the Protestants; not most ostensi- 


bly, but most vitally. Many are the 
Catholics who would accept Lu- 
ther’s idea of grace, since it is 
the idea of Saint Augustine; and 
of the supreme authority of the 
Scriptures, since they were so high- 
ly valued by the Fathers: but few 
of the Catholic clergy have ever 
tolerated religious liberty—that is, 
the interpretation of the Scriptures 
by the people—for it is a vital blow 
to their supremacy, their hierarchy 
and their institutions. This 
right of worshipping God accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience is 
just what the “Invincible Armada” 
was sent by Philip II to crush; 
just what Alva, at the dictation of 
Rome, sought to crush in Holland; 
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just what Louis XIV, instructed by 
the Jesuits, did crush out in France, 
by the Revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. The hatred of 
this right was the cause of most 


Satanic 


of the martyrdoms and persecutions 


of the and seventeenth 


was the 


sixteenth 
centuries. It 
of this emancipated 
kurope from the dogmas of the 
Middle the thraldom of 
Rome reign of 


declaration 
right which 
Ages, 
the priests. 
Why should not Protestants of ev- 


and 


; defend this 
sacred right? This is what made 
Luther the idol and oracle of 
the half Eu- 
rope, the pride and boast of suc- 


ery shade cherish and 
Ger- 
many, admiration of 
ceeding ages, the eternal hatred of 


Rome; not his religious experi- 
ences, not his doctrine of justifica- 
faith, but the emancipa- 


gave to the 


tion by 


tion he 


mind of the 


world. 


\t last, this great theologian, this 


daring innovator, is summoned by 
imperial, not papal, authority before 
the Diet of the Empire at Worms, 
the the great 
Charles V, presides, amid bishops, 


where Emperor, 
princes, cardinals, legates, generals 
Thither 
must go—yet under imperial safe 


and Luther 


dignitaries. 
conduct—and consummate his pro- 
tests, and perhaps offer up his life. 
Painters, poets, historians have 
made that scene familiar—the most 
memorable in the life of Luther, as 
well as one of the grandest specta- 
cles of the age. I need not dwell 
on that exciting scene, where, in 
the presence of all that was illus- 
trious and powerful in Germany, 
this defenceless dictor dares to say 
to supremest temporal and spiritual 


authority, “Unless you confute me 
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by arguments drawn from Scrip- 
ture, I cannot and will not recant 
anything. Here I stand; I 
cannot do otherwise: God help me! 
Amen!” How superior to Galileo 
and other scientific martyrs! He is 
not afraid of those who can kill 
only the body, he is afraid only of 
Him who hath power to cast both 
soul and body into hell. So he 
stands as firm as the eternal pillars 
of justice, and his cause is gained. 
Who, since Paul, has ren- 

dered greater service to humanity 
than Luther? The whole race should 
be proud that such a man has lived. 
We the inher- 
itance he left to succeeding genera- 
tions—the perpetuated ideas of the 
Reformation, which he worked out 
in anguish and in study, and which 
we will not let die, but will cherish 
in our 


are concerned in 


hearts, as 
among the most precious of the 
heirlooms of genius, susceptible of 
And it is 
destined to grow brighter and rich- 


memories and 


boundless application. 


er, in spite of counter-reformation 
and Jesuitism, of pagan levities and 
pagan lies, of boastful science and 
epicurean pleasures, of material 
glories, of dissensions and sects and 
parties, as the might and majesty 
of ages coursing round the world, 
regenerate institutions and nations, 
and proclaim the sovereignty of in- 
telligence, the glory and the power 
of God. 
A gentleman, of Illinois, in renew- 
ing his subscription, writes: “I think 
THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC is most 
ably edited, for it is full of instruction 
in its editorial notes, for both Cath- 
olics and Protestants, and its religious 
news from the different parts of the 
world is so interesting—to say noth- 
ing of the articles from the pens of 
renowned preachers and_ scholars. 
Surely God is with you.—G. N.” 


_ 
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Mixed Marriages. 

The Jesuit monthly of this city, 
the “Messenger,” gives the Roman 
Catholic teaching on the subject of 
mixed marriages in the following 


article, the language of which, in 
the estimation of respectable Cath- 
olics, is lacking in refinement: 
“We do not want marriages with 
non-Catholics of any sort, baptized 
or unbaptized, especially in these 
days of infidelity and divorce; and 
this unwillingness extends to those 
who have of late assumed _ the 
name, Catholic. We do not want 
the strongest element in conjugal 
love, viz., religion, to be a cause 
of discord, strife and even persecu- 
tion, and in this we are consulting 
the happiness of the Protestant 
party as well. We do not want the 
children to be victims of that curse 
of our times, unconcern, dislike and 
contempt for all supernatural re- 
ligion—a result which is sure to 
follow fast on most of these mar- 
riages. We do not want to see 
any more indifferent Catholics. We 
do not want to multiply apostates. 
We do not want to hasten the de- 
cline of Christianity. We do not 
want to help our Protestant friends 
to close their churches. We do not 
want to cause irreparable harm to 
our country and its institutions by 
relaxing the restraints of religion in 
the moral law. And, we may add, 
we do not want to have our girls feel 
flattered if some heretical or un- 
believing Caesar do but carelessly 
smile on them, or have them fancy 
for a moment that any woman can 
possibly be honored by a man who 
condescends to marry her and 
apologizes to his family for doing 
so. We do not want them or their 
silly mothers, for sentimental or 
commercial, or for other reasons, 
to sacrifice faith, happiness and 
self-respect for a so-called social 
advancement which, in this coun- 
try especially, is ridiculous, and in 
return for which they will be ex- 
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pected to look down upon, or at 
best to tolerate, their religion, their 
family and their race.” 

A Protestant who marries a Ro- 
man Catholic should not permit a 
priest to the ceremony. 
Only unhappiness can result from 
the interference of a priest in fam- 
ily affairs. Neither the 
Protestant the agreement re- 
quired by the priests that the issue 
of the marriage should be brought 
up in the faith of Rome. The agree- 
ment was published in the June 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC, but it is re- 
produced: 


perform 


should 


sign 


MIXED MARRIAGE AGREEMENT. 


[, the undersigned, being desir- 
ous of contracting marriage with 
before a Catholic priest duly 
authorized by a special dispensa- 
tion from the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop of , or the Right Rev- 
erend Bishop of , do promise 
in presence of the Reverend 
and of witness attending for 
this purpose, that all the children 
born of my marriage with 
shall be baptized and educated in 
the Catholic Religion, and more- 
over that I will by no means what- 
soever hinder or obstruct the said 
in the exercise of the said Re- 
ligion; I also promise that in the 
solemnization of my marriage there 
shall be only the Catholic 
mony. 

In Testimony Whereof I have 
signed this document in the pres- 
ence of Reverend and the 
said witness on this 
day of the month of in 
the year 


cere- 


(Signature. ) 
(The blanks are filled up by the 
priest who performs the ceremony.) 
No Protestant Christian can ask 
God’s blessing on such an _ act. 
When he signs that document he 
signs away his own liberty and 
mortgages the souls of others to a 

false system of religion. 
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The Crowley Book. 


The Parochial School: A Curse to 
the Church, a Menace to the Na- 
tion. By Rev. Jeremiah J. Crow- 
ley. Illustrated. I2mo. 495 pp. 
$1.00. 


The Rev. Jeremiah J. Crowley is 
a Roman Catholic priest of the 
archdiocese of Chicago, whom the 
diocesan authorities excommuni- 
cated for animadverting severely 
on the moral characters and intel- 
lectual shortcomings of some lead- 
ing ecclesiastics. It is true the ex- 
communication was soon. with- 
drawn, but its effect has been a 
distinct gain to the cause of truth 
and righteousness. How this came 
to pass is told in the opening chap- 
ters of this book. This work, pub- 
lished only a few months ago, has 
already run into a third edition. 
The un-American character of the 
Roman Catholic parochial schools 
is here set forth by one who not 
only knows whereof he speaks, but 
who supports his assertions by a 
great variety of what seem to be 
undisputed facts. “The Catholic 
parochial school in the United 
States,” says Father Crowley, “is 
not founded on loyalty to the re- 
public, and the ecclesiastics who 
control it would throttle, if they 
could, the liberties of the American 
people.” 

Besides exposing the general in- 
feriority of the parochial schools, 
Father Crowley shows the moral, 
intellectual and spiritual unworth- 
iness of the ecclesiastical directors 
and teachers, as a class; and specif- 
ically refers to the immorality of 
the priesthood, and the “graft” 
that seems to be an attendant on 
sacramental ministrations quite as 
much as in the maladministration 
of municipal affairs. 

From the evidence set forth the 
parochial school seems to be really 
a curse to the Church of Rome in 
our country, and whatever perpet- 
uates sectional or racial differences 
in our republic is a menace to our 
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nation. Though the book is painful 
reading, owing to its exposure of 
unworthy ecclesiastics of all ranks, 
from Pope to curate, it will be like 
the knife of the surgeon in the 
Catholic body if its warnings and 
counsels are heeded. 

The third edition, just issued, 
contains a letter to Pope Pius X, 
calling on him, as the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, to insti- 
tute reforms in order to preserve 
the semblance of decency in the 
ecclesiastical organization in the 
United States ——Missionary Review of 
the World, August, 1905. 


Church and State. 


The New York Tribune comment- 
ed rather sarcastically on _ the 
speech of Mr. Bourke Cockran, 
the Tammany orator and congress- 
man, at Manila, on the occasion of 
a dinner by Archbishop Harty to 
Governor Taft and his party then 
visiting the Orient. Dr. Harty said 
he spoke for “six million Filipino 
Catholics.” These figures include 
the three millions under the Inde- 
pendent Catholic Archbishop Agli- 
pay, many of whom have become 
Protestants, and all of whom are 
Protestant in spirit, so far as in- 
dependence of Rome goes. Dr. 
Harty eulogized the work of the 
American Government in civilizing 
the Filipinos, and Mr. Cockran said 
the Church and State were united 
in the Philippines. “It is,” said he, 
to quote the Tribune report, “a 


happy moment to-night when the 
Church and State sit facing each 
other, magnificently co-operating.” 
This may be only a figure of 
speech, but the Roman Catholic 
Church is making the most of the 
favors granted by the administra- 
tion. A “good Catholic” in an offi- 
cial position must promote the in- 
terests of the Roman Church. 
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Paul Sarpi, the Brave Monk. 
(W. D. Howells’ “Venetian Days.”) 


No proverb, sprung from the 
popular terror, commemorates the 
interdict of the Republic which 
took place in 1606, and which, I 
believe, does not survive in pop- 
ular recollection at Venice. 

It was at first a collision of the 
Venetian and Papal authorities at 
Ferrara, and then an interference 
of the Pope to prevent the execu- 
tion of secular justice upon certain 
ecclesiastical offenders in Venetia, 
which resulted in the excommuni- 
cation of the Republic, and finally 
in the defeat of St. Peter and the 
triumph of St. Mark. Chief among 
the ecclesiastical offenders men- 
tioned were the worthy Abbate 
Braudolino, of Narvesa, who was 
accused, among other things, of 
poisoning his own father; and the 
good Canonico Saraceni, of Vicen- 
za, who was repulsed in overtures 
made to his beautiful cousin, and 
who revenged himself by defaming 
her character, and “filthily defac- 
ing” the doors of her palace. 

The Abbate was arrested, and the 
canon, on the lady’s complaint to 
the Ten of Venice, was thrown into 
prison, and the weak and furious 
Pope Paul V, being refused their 
release by the Ten, excommunicat- 
ed the whole Republic. 

In the same year, that is to say 
1552, the bane and antidote, Paul 
the Pope and Paul Sarpi the friar, 
were sent into the world. The lat- 
ter grew in piety, and fame, and 
learning, and at the time the for- 
mer began his quarrel with the Re- 
public, there was none in Venice so 
fit and prompt as Sarpi to stand 


forth in her defense. He was at 
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once taken into the service of St. 
Mark, and his clear, acute mind 
fashioned the spiritual weapons of 
the Republic and helped to shape 
the secular measures taken to an- 
nul the interdict. As soon as the 
bull of excommunication was issued, 
the Republic instructed her officers 
to stop every copy of it at the fron- 
tier, and it was never read in any 
church in the Venetian dominions. 

The Senate refused to receive it 
from the Papal Nuncio. All the 
priests, monks, and other servants 
of the church, as well as all secular 
persons, were commanded to dis- 
regard it; and refractory ecclesias- 
tics were forced to open their 
churches on pain of death. The 
Jesuits and Capuchins were ban- 
ished; and clerical intriguers, whom 
Rome sent in swarms to corrupt 
social and family relations by de- 
claring an end of civil government 
in Venice, and preaching among 


women disobedience to patriotic 


husbands and fathers, were severely 


punished. With internal safety 
thus provided for, the Republic in- 
trusted her moral, religious, and 
political defense entirely to Sarpi, 
who devoted himself to his trust 
with fidelity, zeal, and power. 

It might have been expected that 
the friend of Galileo, the most 
learned and enlightened man of his 
country, would have taken the 
short and decisive method of dis- 
carding all allegiance to Rome as 
the most logical resistance to the 
unjust interdict. But the Vene- 
tians have ever been faithful Cath- 
olics, and Sarpi was (or, according 
to the papal writers, seemed to be) 
a sincere and obedient Servite friar, 
believing in the spiritual supremacy 
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of the Pope, and revering the re- 
ligion of He _ therefore 
fought Paul inside of the church, 


and his writings on the interdict 


Rome. 


remain the monument of his polem- 
ical success. He was the heart and 
brain of the Republic’s whole re- 
sistance—he supplied her with in- 
exhaustible reasons and answers— 
and, though tempted, accused, and 
threatened, he never swerved from 
his fidelity to her. 

As he was the means of her tri- 
umphs, he remained the object of 
her love. He could never be per- 
suaded to desert his cell in the Min- 
orite the apartments 
the State; and 
even when his busy days were spent 
in council at the Ducal Palace, he 
returned each night to sleep in the 
cloister. 
dict had Paul, 


and the unyielding Republic for- 


Convent for 
appointed him by 


After the harmless inter- 
been removed by 
given, the wrath of Rome remained 
kindled the whose 
logic had been too keen for the last 


against iriar 


reason of popes. He had been tried 
for heresy in his youth at Milan, 
and acquitted; during the 
progress of St. Mark’s quarrel with 
Rome, his had 
that all was 
over, and Rome could turn her at- 


again, 
orthodoxy been 
questioned; and now 
tention to one particular offender, 
he was entreated, coaxed, command- 
ed to come to her, and put her heart 
at rest concerning these old accusa- 
tions. But Sarpi was very well in 
Venice. He had 


been appointed 


Consulter in Theology to the Re- 


public, and had received free admis- 
the archives of the 
State—a favor, till then, never be- 
stowed 


sion to secret 
So he would not 
go to Rome, and Rome sent assas- 


on any. 
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sins to take his life. One evening, 
as he was returning from the Ducal 
Palace in company with a lay- 
brother of the convent, and an old 
patrician, very infirm and helpless, 
he was attacked by these nuncios 
of the papal court: one of them 
seized the lay-brother, and another 
the old patrician, while a_ third 
dealt Sarpi innumerable dagger 
thrusts. He fell as if dead, and the 
ruffans made off in confusion. 
Sarpi had been fearfully wound- 
ed, but he recovered. The action of 
the Republic in this affair is a com- 
forting refutation of the saying that 
Republics are ungrateful, and the 
common belief that Venice was par- 
ticularly so. The 
and unprecedented efforts were 
made to take the assassins, and the 
most terrific 


most strenuous 


were de- 
What was 
honors were 
showered upon Sarpi, and extraor- 
dinary and 


penalties 
nounced against them. 
much better, new 
affectionate measures 
were taken to provide for his safety. 

And, in fine, he lived in the serv- 
ice of the Republic, revered and 

seventieth 
with 


beloved, till his year, 

her 
good shaping his last utterance: “I 
must go to St. Mark, for it is late 
and I have much to do.” 


when he died zeal for 


Brave Sarpi, and brave Republic! 
Men them enough. 
For though the terrors of the inter- 
dict were doubted to be harmless 
even at that time, it had remained 
for them to prove the interdict, then 
and forever, an 


cannot honor 


instrument as ob- 
solete as the catapult. 

Mr. Howell adds: 

Note.—It 


attest the truth of certain views of 


is convenient here to 


religious sentiment in Italy, which 
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Mr. Trollope, in his Paul the Pope 
and Paul the Friar, quotes from 
an “Italian author, by no means 
friendly to Catholicism, and very 
well qualified to speak of the prog- 
ress of opinions and_ tendencies 
among his __ fellow-countrymen.” 
This author is Bianchi Giovini, 
who, speaking of modern Catholic- 
ism as the heir of the old material- 
“The Italians 
have identified themselves with this 
mode of religion. Cultivated men 
find in it the truth there is in it, and 
the people find what is agreeable 
to them. But both the former and 
the latter approve it as conformable 
to the And 
whatever may be the religious sys- 
tem which shall our de- 
twenty centuries hence, 
I venture to affirm that the exterior 
forms of it will be pretty nearly the 
same as those which prevail at pres- 
ent, and which did prevail twenty 
centuries ago.” 


istic paganism, says: 


national character. 
govern 


scendants 


Mr. Trollope gen- 
erously dissents from the “pessi- 
mism” of these views. These views 
are discouraging for some reasons; 
but, with considerable disposition 
and fair opportunity to observe 
Italian character in this respect, | 
had arrived at precisely these con- 
[ wish here to state that 
in my slight sketch of Sarpi and 
his times | 


clusions. 


have availed myself 
freelv of Mr. Trollope’s delightful 
book—it is near being too much of 


a good thing—named above. 


Italy and the Temporal Power. 


It is said in Italy that Pius X 


the restoration of 
the temporal power of the Church, 
but he is in the hands of the Jesuit- 
ical party that insists on the resto- 


does not desire 
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ration. One has but to visit Italy, 
even for a brief period, to learn how 
opposed are the people of every 
class to the restoration of Papal 
rule. 


The great English statesman, 
Mr. Gladstone, in his essay on 
“Italy and Her Church,” which ap- 
peared in the London Church Quar- 
terly Review for October, 1875, said: 

“There is a doctrine which had 
at one time the countenance even 
of Montalembert, and which we do 
not know he ever retracted. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, all mem- 
bers of the Latin .communion, dis- 
persed throughout the world, are 
invested with the right of proper 
citizenship in Italy, which deprives 
the people of that peninsula of the 
right to dispose of their own soil, 
and which authorizes this fictitious 
entity, this non-resident majority, 
to claim that in the very heart of 
the peninsula a territory shall be 
set apart from their jurisdiction for 
the purpose of subserving the spir- 
itual Catholics 
The votaries 


interests of Roman 
and of their Church. 
of this doctrine hold, with perfect 
consistency, that such a right, be- 
ing one of proper citizenship, may 
Nor is 


this a mere opinion of the schools. 


be enforced by the sword. 


Neither is it a tradition which hav- 
ing once lived, is now dead. In 
1848 the people of the Papal State 
the 
ment, constituted themselves into a 


overthrew sacerdotal govern- 
Republic, and evinced every dispo- 
sition to keep the peace and to re- 
But 
the swords of four States were at 


spect the rights of neighbors. 


once drawn against them—France, 
Austria, Spain, and the Kingdom of 
Naples, upon the preposterous plea 
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of being invested, as Catholic na- 
tions, with the title to dispose of 
the civil interests of several mil- 
lions of men, and put down the free 
State in 1849. The operations of 
Naples and of Spain were feeble 
and insignificant. The intervention 
of Austria, due in great part to her 
false position as mistress of Lom- 
bardy and Venetia, reached their 
final term many years ago, and 
nothing can be more unlikely than 
their renewal. But France, which 
had no territorial interest to de- 
fend and which is supposed to be 
rather more exempt than any coun- 
try in Europe from the weaknesses 
not only of enthusiasm, but of be- 
lief, maintained by sheer force the 
Papal throne until the exigencies of 
the German crisis compelled her in 
1870 to evacuate Civita Vecchia.” 

If Mr. had lived to 
our day he would have rejoiced at 
the progress of united Italy, and 
the position of France in abrogat- 
ing the Concordat and breaking off 
all relations with the Vatican. 


Gladstone 


Rome 


‘*Paganizing American 
Life.’’ 


In July Bishop P. O. Ludden, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., refused a church 
funeral to a young man who was 
drowned while rowing on Tully Lake 
on a Sunday. Not long after he re- 
ceived a letter from Hon. Andrew 
D. White, commending the course 
he had taken in the matter. In his 
letter Dr. White said: 

I have for some time past watched 
with ever-increasing regret the ten- 
dencies in our large cities, and, in- 
deed, to some extent, in the country 


districts, toward a complete paganiz- 
ing of the American life as regards 
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the first day of the week. The ex- 
tremes to which our communities 
have gone of late in appointing every 
sort of game and amusement through 
the morning hours and of making 
Sunday resorts less decent are such 
as to create just alarm among think- 
ing people. 

The facts mentioned by Dr. White 
are giving great concern to all who 
have the best interests of the country 
at heart, but the fact is that the teach- 
ing and practice of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church has done more to “pagan- 
ize American life” in this respect than 
any other influence. Its own mem- 
bers are openly encouraged to spend 
the day in pleasure (after having at- 
tended mass, of course), while a 
large proportion of the “thirty mil- 
lions” that have been lost to the 
Church during the last sixty years 
act as those do who are not yet of 
that number, because they have little 
or no regard for any religion at all. 

On June 3 the Greenpoint Star, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., said: 

The police did not interfere with 
the baseball game held Sunday after- 
noon under the auspices of Loughlin 
Lyceum, a church organization at- 
tached to St. Cecilia’s Church. The 
game was at Jackson Lots, in Green- 
point. The Lyceum’s nine played 
the Cuban Giants. No admission was 
charged. Near the grand stand and 
the bleachers there were contribution 
plates such as are used in churches. 
Signs over the plates said that con- 
tributions would be received for the 
Lyceum’s new building fund. Every 
one who had a grand stand seat con- 
tributed a quarter. The bleacher oc- 
cupants contributed fifteen cents each. 


And a calendar of St. John’s 
Church, on East Fifty-fifth street, 
New York city, said, referring to 
the St. John Guild: “On Sunday, 
July 9, the young men enjoyed a fish- 
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ing party. Modesty forbids to tell 
of the catches made.” 

Upon the Roman Catholic Church 
lies, directly or indirectly, the re- 
sponsibility for most of the Sabbath 
breaking of this country, as also for 
most of the evils inflicted by the liq- 
uor traffic. 

On Sunday, September 3, the 
Hungarian Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Stephen’s was consecrated. 
The following extracts from the 
New York Sun’s account of the 
day’s proceedings will afford evi- 
dence of the ideas entertained by 
Hungarian Roman Catholics of the 
way in which the Sabbath should 
be kept holy: 

A real gala day had been planned. 
Members of Hungarian Roman 
Catholic societies from all over New 
York State and Pennsylvania had 
been invited. The exercises were 
to last from early morning until 
early morning. At 9 o'clock the 


members of the visiting societies, 


as well as the home band, were to 
meet at the Manhattan Lyceum. A 
dozen flower trimmed carriages 
rolled up in front of the door to 
carry the guests of honor to the 
church. 

3ut the rains descended and the 
floods came and that was about all 
that came. Not more than a score 
out of all the 14,000 expected 
showed up. This devoted band 
whiled away a weary hour by danc- 
ing and singing. It was not a 
sacred concert, either. 

After the services in the church, 
there was a banquet at 433 East 
Sixth street. All the consuls, as- 
sistant consuls, presidents of the 
various societies were invited. Near- 
ly two hundred sat down at the 
board. National dishes were served. 

In the evening at 8 o’clock there 
was a performance of “A Bor,” an 
original three-act drama by Gaza 
Gardonyi, at the Manhattan Ly- 
ceum. Freely translated, this 
means, “All on Account of Wine.” 
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It is a Hungarian folk drama show- 
ing the life and customs in the old 
country. Customs and dress were 
accurately represented. About forty 
persons appeared on the stage. 
There was a chorus. The leading 
part was taken by Bela Perenyi, 
brother of the pastor of the church. 

It is in this play more than any- 
where else that Father Perenyi's 
genius comes to the front, for he, 
and he alone, staged the production. 
He selected the cast, painted the 
scenery, conducted the rehearsals. 
He also furnished suggestions for 
the costumes. He even went so 
far one day as to act as stage car- 
penter. 

After the theatrical performance 
there was a dance at the Manhattan 
Lyceum. Two big bands were hired 
for the occasion, one on the floor 
and one in the balcony. They 
played in relays, so there was al- 
ways some one dancing. Plenty of 
liquid refreshments were to be had 
for the asking. After the dance, to 
prove that they were Hungary by 
nature as well as by name, the am- 
ateur actresses served another ban- 
quet. 


And this is just an example of 
the way in which the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is “paganizing Ameri- 
can life,” in spite of the fact that 
the Douay Bible says: “Remem- 
ber that thou keep holy the Sab- 
bath day.” 


The latest statistics of the Ro- 
man Catholic religious orders (for 
the year 1904) give the Jesuits only 
15,404 members. But how many 
of these were priests, and how many 
merely lay brothers, is not stated. 
It is only the “Professed Fathers” 
who have any authority in the Jes- 
uit Order, and these are supposed 
to be only about 5 per cent. of the 
Jesuit priests. It is this small and 
select circle of Jesuits who alone 
know the secrets of the Order, and 
they alone have voting power. 
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Various Notes. 

As the year draws to a close it is a 
good time to remind our readers that 
their subscriptions for this year have 
expired, and that as they sent a re- 


mittance last year, the usual subscrip- 


tion will now be very welcome. It is 
needed. We could set forth the needs 
of the work in a long article, and 


explain how necessary the subscrip- 
tions are to keep the work going. But 
our friends would not require such a 
statement, for they know we have no 
taste for importunity of that kind. 
They should know, however, that their 
previous subscriptions have been all 
used up in the work, and now it is 
time to renew. They have received 
the Magazine every month during the 
year, and we have faithfully handed 
over their subscriptions to the paper 
dealer and printer and postal authori- 
But what 
the 


Our readers 


ties, and all is well so far. 


about the future—who will pay 


bills as they come in? 
can answer that question very satis- 
factorily by renewing their subscrip- 
tions as soon as possible. 


We 


form of circulars only to those who 


send out “reminders” in the 
are two and three years in arrears— 
and their name is legion—and if they 
do not respond their names are drop- 
ped from the mailing list. It is sad to 


lose a friend, even a delinquent sub- 
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scriber, but in the case of a period- 
ical that depends upon its subscrip- 
tions this cannot be helped. So- 
please renew the subscriptions now 
and help to keep the work going. 
The Editor’s “Letters to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons” will be resumed next 
month. 


Crowley’s Great Book. 
The review of the Crowley book, 
this of the 
Magazine, was written by the Editor 
of THE Carnoiic for 
The Missionary Review of the World, 
the great monthly of which the Rev. 
Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., is the edi- 
tor in chief, and his son, the Rev. Del- 





which appears in issue 


CONVERTED 


avan L. Pierson, the managing edi- 
As our readers know, the Re- 
view is published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls, of this city. Mr. Pierson, in 
asking us to review the work, limited 
us to about three hundred words, and 
we kept within the limit. Everyone 
should read the book. 


tor. 





Christ’s Mission Services. 


At the Sunday afternoon meetings 
in the chapel of Christ’s Mission there 
will be addresses by representative 
ministers of various denominations, as 
was the case last season. The Rev. 
Jeremiah J. Crowley, the famous Chi- 
cago priest who has struck terror in- 
to the hearts of the Roman _hier- 
archy, has been a visitor at Christ’s 
Mission. 

Bishop William Burt, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, who has 
done such a great work in Italy, 
and is the resident Bishop of the 
Church in Europe, will be the 
speaker on Sunday, December Io. 
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Christ’s Mission Work. 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to Christ's Mission, organized 
in the City of New York, the sum of §............... 
to be applied tothe uses and purposes of said Mission 

All communications can be addressed to 
— A. O'Connor, Secretary of the 


oard of Trustees, at the Mission House, 
142 West Twenty-first St., New York. 








